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THE ATELIER 



STILL-LIFE PAINTING IN OILS. 




III.— SALT-WATER FISH AND SHELL-FISH. 

AVING foraged o'er " the bosom of 
the deep " and along its shores, 
in search of supplies suitable for 
the artistic palette, I purpose now 
to vary our diet, even though it be 
at the risk of lowering our aristo- 
cratic taste, by invading old Nep- 
tune's realm. 

First, however, we might as well 
cast a fly in some quiet crystal pool among the mountains, 
and capture a specimen or two of those speckled beauties 
so tempting to the artist's eye, as well as to the gourmet's 
palate. The speckled trout is, perhaps, the most deli- 
cate of all the finny 
tribe, as regards 
his external appear- 
ance as well as the 
delicious flavor of 
his flesh, and to 
serve him up suc- 
cessfully, on can- 
vas, requires the 
skill of an experi- 
enced hand — the 
deftness and celeri- 
ty of execution of a 
master. His ex- 
quisite color fades 
with surprising ra- 
pidity after he is 
taken from his 
native element ; 
the flashing silver 
grows dim ; the 
ruby spots lose their 
lustre. The only 
way to catch and 
preserve his brill- 
iancy and freshness 
is to paint him at 
one sitting. As it 
is scarcely possible 
for the amateur 
to accomplish this 
feat, I will merely 
sav to any one who 
is daring enough to 
attempt it, carry 
your painting equip- 
ment with you to 
the stream, and go 
to work as soon as 
your " catch " has 
ceased all motion, 
not forgetting to 
wet your subject 

well eveiy few minutes, as thus will its freshness and 
brilliancy be much longer preserved than if allowed to 
dry. 

The salmon should be treated in the same way. 
There are, however, several species of fish that retain 
their color much longer, and whose glowing hues are 
not so easily affected by the action of the atmosphere ; 
notably those inhabiting salt water. For instance, the 
striped bass or rock fish, white perch, shad, mackerel, 
and pike, are all more hardy fish, and, with proper at- 
tention will last for hours without changing much for 
the worse. Yet even they should be painted at once. 
In order to effect this with greater ease and surety, a few 
drops of " siccatif de Courtray " added to a little nut oil, 
might be used with the colors. The siccatif being a 
powerful dryer, the color sets rapidly, and enaKes one 
to retouch without danger to the underlying tones. 

The most effective and pictorial way of painting fish 
is to hang them up and paint them on an upright can- 
vas. If the fish are of a small variety, say white perch 



for instance, a string of four or five is a sufficient num- 
ber ; if of a larger size, such as shad or striped bass, 
measuring from eighteen to twenty-four inches, two or 
three would show more effectively than a greater number. 
Hang up a pair of shad, for example, by the hickory withe 
which unites them as they come from market. It is not 
necessary that they should be placed against a wall; 
they may be suspended from a hook or a projecting beam 
of wood represented in the upper part of the canvas. 
In fact, in the rendition of all bright, silvery fish, I think 
this the most effective way. The palette for shad would 
be white, black, raw umber, burnt Sienna, Vandyck 
brown, vermilion, Indian red, and yellow ochre. I should 
advise, as I have done before, that the canvas be pre- 
pared with a stain of warm gray some time before using, 
so that it may be perfectly dry. Make a correct outline 
of the fish with charcoal, and emphasize and correct with 
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a slender, pointed brush well filled with thin color. 
Paint in the shadows with a large, flat brush, well 
charged ; then go over the lighter portions with almost a 
uniform tone of thin color, much lower and warmer than 
you see it in the natural object. The head should be 
painted with particular care ; make every touch tell, so 
that you may not feel the necessity to retouch ; in fact 
it should be painted at once. Now, if the " siccatif " has 
been used, it will be found that the silvery scales can be 
manipulated with ease, and without disturbing the under 
color, which may be left in those spots and spaces where 
the scales have been rubbed off ; this breaks the monot- 
ony of the silver sheen, and adds to its brilliancy and 
effect. In painting the tails, the amateur must not fail 
to observe the rich gray-blue and deep lakey tones. I 
forgot to mention that an old table, or other support, 
should be placed beneath the fish, so that the tails and 
lower portion of the bodies may rest upon it, thus giv- 
ing a graceful curve to the lines which otherwise would 
hang stiff and straight, I generally place a lump of ice 



in the gaping mouth, and have a wet sponge at hand 
which, ever and anon, I squeeze over my models, thus 
keeping their colors fresh and bright for a long time. 
The water, collecting in pools upon the table, if well ren- 
dered, will prove another attraction to the finished pic- 
ture. Striped bass should be treated in the same manner 
as the above, with the exception that the stripes require 
somewhat different handling. I paint them after having 
completed the scales, taking a smallish flat brush, and 
with plenty of thin color of a warm brown tone, painting 
them with a careless, zig-zag touch ; afterward breaking 
in along the edges lighter tints. 

A very satisfactory fish to paint is the pike, on account 
of the richness and lasting quality of his color. The ama- 
teur need not get into a state of nervous anxiety through 
fear of want of time to finish. There is no necessity for 
undue haste. I have worked quietly and calmly for 

seven hours at a 
stretch from a pair 
of these fish, and 
could perceive no 
material change in 
their color. The 
prevailing tone is 
composed of varied 
shades of yellow- 
green, broken with 
an irregular net- 
work of dark brown 
lines, which latter 
should be render- 
ed with a pointed 
brush, tracing them 
over the completed 
under-painting. To 
heighten the effect 
and add variety to 
the picture, the 
introduction of a 
highly glazed, red- 
brown earthenware 
pipkin would prove 
valuable. 

Almost every one 
has observed the 
beauty of the Span- 
ish mackerel with 
which our Eastern 
markets abound ; 
but the reader, per- 
haps, is not so fa- 
miliar with a species 
of this fish frequent- 
ly taken in our 
bays and inlets, 
which, in Baltimore, 
we call the bay 
mackerel. Very 
slender, and almost 
devoid of color, this 
yet is one of the most fascinating of subjects for the still- 
life artist and the least difficult of all the finny tribe that 
I know of to paint. Black, white, and yellow are all the 
pigments needed to represent him well, the art being in 
the painter's knowledge of manipulation. He is a mere 
study in black and white, a knight-errant of the deep, 
completely sheathed in burnished steel. 

For glow and brilliancy, there is a fish called the gol- 
den carp which surpasses all others in our latitude. I 
think he belongs to fresh water, though I may be mis- 
taken. He is the exact counterpart of the bay mackerel, 
in so far as he is encased in scale armor of flashing gold, 
with gills, fins, and tail of richest crimson. 

The amateur in still-life will find, among other simple 
subjects, that freshly-smoked herring make effective pic- 
tures. Also fried eggs, with a few accessories, there be- 
ing a variety of beautiful passages of color in both these 
subjects. Crabs and lobsters, especially the latter, are 
frequently chosen as models by the painter of still-life, 
and have been portrayed in every conceivable manner. 
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Almost anything in nature that is thoroughly well imi- 
tated holds a charm for the human eye, and commands a 
certain amount of interest ; yet there are subjects unfitted 
for pictorial representation, and among these 1 should 
place the lobster and the crab. The old Dutch paint- 
ers certainly loved to paint them, and were more success- 
ful in the rendition of these commonplace, uninteresting 
subjects than the painters of any other country. The 
fact would seem to imply, however, a low standard of 
aesthetic taste, such as induced them to hand down to 
us ribs of raw beef, plucked turkeys 
and chickens, boiled crabs and lob- 
sters, and the like, so marvellously 
real that we desire to have them 
removed at once to the kitchen. 
They doubtless painted such subjects 
because they were popular. It has 
been the result of my observation that 
professional artists have as great a 
wish to make money as other people. 
They like to make it, and they like to 
spend it, and for this reason will, in 
the majority of cases, paint almost any 
subject, for a while, which takes with 
the public. Thus I was myself, I con- 
fess, some years ago led to essay the 
delineation of oysters and ale. Ad- 
mitting the low grade of such a sub- 
ject in the scale of aesthetic selection, 
it presents features of interest, at least 
to our people, superior to most of 
those referred to above as unworthy 
the study and skill of the artist. 

The oyster possesses elements of beauty well worthy 
the regard and interest of the intelligent observer. 
There is a delicacy and refinement both of line and 
color, in fat, plump, raw oysters, and a tenderness which 
requires much study and a subtle touch to represent. 
They may be treated as follows ; Select three or four of 
medium size, and rather round in shape ; have the carti- 
lage that attaches them to the upper or deepest half of 
the shell dexterously severed. Arrange your oysters 
on the flat lower shell, in as irregular and picturesque a 
manner as possible, upon a marble slab ; [I find the gray- 



Having outlined your subject, paint the shells around 
the oysters as expeditiously as possible, and then the 
oysters themselves. It will be found that they will pre- 
serve their color and plumpness for hours, if fat and 
healthy. This will give the artist all he can do at one 
sitting. Let him now remove the oysters from the shells, 
leaving the latter in their proper places. Next day paint 
the background and slab, and rub in the prevailing tone 
of the ale or beer ; this will require a second painting 
when the glass is painted, which latter must be done after 
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CARVED WOOD CASKET. BY BENN PITMAN. 



the background and surroundings are dry. To get cer- 
tain tones in the ale will call for the use of a little light 
cadmium or chrome. To give intelligible directions as 
to just how each object should be manipulated would be 
impossible. This the amateur must discover by repeated 
trials and practice. A. J. H. Way. 



It is well known that it is very difficult to remove the old 
varnish from a picture without injuring the delicate lines 
of the picture beneath. A process much in use in Eu- 



II. 

He is doing good service in the furtherance of decora- 
tive art who insists first, last, and always, on good con- 
struction. An art critic, in bestowing mild censure on 
some carving done by students of the Cincinnati Art 
Academy, said, " It showed some art, and a good deal of 
carpentry." For " carpentry " read " construction," and 
I accept the criticism ; for it conveys 
less of censure than a reminder of the 
important fact that (good) construc- 
tion, whether in architecture or in 
making the simplest article of furni- 
ture, is an essential in decorative art. 
If the body is not well formed, no 
amount of drapery will make it beauti- 
ful. If decorative features are added 
to an ill-constructed piece of furniture, 
they appear as added defects. Those 
who purchase or have household arti- 
cles made, should insist upon good 
material, good design, and good con- 
struction. Things of daily use, that 
constantly meet the eye, should con- 
vey no distrust ; they should be hon- 
est, strong, and convenient, answering 
perfectly the end for which they were 
designed. Then, if possible, and not 
unless the preceding essentials are 
complied with, good decoration should 
be added to make the useful thing 
beautiful. There should be economy of material, but no 
apparent niggardliness ; the thing should seem and be 
strong, but need not be clumsy. It must look stable, but 
not stolid. If destined for light service it should be 
elegant and graceful; but must not be fragile. All these 
essentials may be complied with in a given article of 
furniture ; yet it might fail to satisfy the critical eye, if 
the design, construction, and decoration did not show 
an exemplification of some recognized style, period, or 
school of design, or in some way show a simplification 
or an amplification, or an evident betterment, in some 




CARVED WOOD PANEL (ACTUAL SIZE). SEE THE CASKET ABOVE, BY BENN PITMAN. 



red, Tennessee variety the most effective for this purpose. 
Now remove the cup-like upper shells ; place a goblet of 
ale or beer back, and a little to one side of the oysters ; 
arrange two or three well-browned water-crackers, and 
an oyster-fork, in some convenient and proper position, 
and the composition of your little picture is complete. 
One or two of the empty half-shells might be placed in 
the background. My palette consists of white, yellow 
ochre, Naples yellow, burnt Sienna, raw umber, Vandyck 
brown, ivory black, and a little Indian red or vermilion. 



rope of late consists in simply spreading a coating of 
copaiba balsam on the old painting, and then keeping it 
face downward over a dish of the same size filled with 
cold alcohol at an altitude of about three feet. The va- 
pors of the liquid impart to the copaiba a degree of 
semifluidityyin which state it easily amalgamates with 
the varnish it covers. Thus the original brilliancy and 
transparency are regained without injuring the oil paint- 
ing. After the picture has been hung up for two or 
three days, it looks as if it had been varnished afresh. 



features, of the traditional style of construction or adorn- 
ment selected for representation. This, of course, im- 
plies knowledge, in a general way, of preceding work of 
other people and periods, and that is just what the 
American amateur of to-day has to know, and then we 
should be untrue to our cosmopolitan nature if we did 
not, in Yankee fashion, do something better. 

The learner need not, however, feel bewildered in his 
first efforts at designing, or selecting what, in a given 
case, might be appropriate, and even beautiful, if he 
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adopts the safe rule of confining his designs, for a time, 
at least, to natural forms. Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
Saracenic, Celtic, Gothic, Renaissance, and other tra- 
ditional forms of ornament, show sequence in develop- 
ment and are historically interesting; their study repays 
the eye by the constant recurrence of pleasant associa- 
tion, and when intelligently used are, according to our 



and branches with leaves, blossoms, buds, berries, some- 
times thorns, for panel spaces, are safe, simple, and effec- 
tive material for decorative purposes. Blossoms or ro- 
settes, in rows, form admirable lines of ornament, both 
vertical and horizontal. Leaves may be arranged in an 
upright or slanting position, side by side, to form hori- 
zontal lines of decoration ; or, placed one under the other, 



whether, for example, a line of pendent leaves should be 
used near to or at some distance from the ground, he 
will have mastered a very important element in decora- 
tive art. Learners should be cautioned against overdo- 
ing their decoration ; they often crowd on their orna- 
ment as vain women their dress: Bright colors show to 
advantage when sparingly used and contrasted with dull 




CARVED WOOD PANEL (ACTUAL SIZE), BY BENN PITMAN. 



individual tastes and training, satisfactory and beautiful 
to the eye and mind. But when conventional forms are 
used by those who, not having made a study of art ex- 
pression, are unconscious of their significance, their em- 
ployment will be likely to present to the critical eye only 
pitiful and meaningless absurdities. Nothing can be 



the upper slightly overlapping the one below, for ver- 
tical lines. Rosettes, circular, or conventionalized into 
squares, upright or diagonal, may be used in great varie- 
ty for either horizontal or vertical lines of ornament, or 
may be made into diaper, for (subordinate) panel and 
all-over decoration, with or without an intervening fillet 



tints ; in like manner a line of decoration is emphasized 
by a contrasting line of repose — that is, a space left un- 
derrated. The casket illustrations given herewith may 
seem an exception to this rule. The decoration here 
may not be overdone ; first, because it is of the simplest 
kind, and a casket is an article to be handled, and held 
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much more censurable than an ignorant appropriation 
of traditional art forms. Art forms appeal to the eye as 
spoken words do to the ear. If they do not express 
something definite and appropriate, it is as foolish to use 
them as to speak words that convey no thought because 
they have no meaning. 

Blossoms and leaves, for lines of ornament ; sprays 



or band. The designs presented in The Art Amateur 
amply illustrate this style of decoration. If the learner 
will spend a little time in making a variety of horizontal 
and vertical lines of ornament from natural forms, half 
an inch to two inches in width — using, of course, the sim- 
pler forms for narrow bands — and study how they may 
be most appropriately used as to position, direction, etc., 



near the eye ; it is supposed to contain things of interest 
and value, and, therefore, a somewhat elaborate decora- 
tion is permissible which would be out of place in an 
article of furniture. 

As to tools : There can be no question that much of 
the success that has attended the practice of wood-carv- 
ing in the Cincinnati Art Academy, as well as in many 
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STUDY OF ORCHIDS AND STRELITZIA. BY VICTOR DANGON. 



(for suggestions for treatment, see page 75.) 
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other schools that have grown from the parent institute, 
has been due to the use, at first, of short tools, made 
specially for the students. This will be apparent when 
it is considered that the practice which the fingers and 
wrist of the right hand have received in using the pen 
and pencil qualifies a person to use engravers' tools ; 
whereas the discipline of hands and arms, on which the 
professional carver relies for his skill, is not at first 
possessed, and can only be slowly acquired by the' ama- 
teur. After a few months' practice in carv- 
ing, the learner will be ambitious to try 
deep relief, say half an inch and over. For 
this long tools will be necessary. Till re- 
cently the American make of carving tools 
was inferior in temper to the best English 
make — that of Addis; it is, however, but 
fair to say that those of American make, by 
Buck Bros., are now equally good and much 
cheaper. 

Sharp tools, properly ground and brought 
to the keenest edge, will only gradually 
grow into importance with the amateur 
carver. To most speedily acquire the hap- 
py knack of keeping tools in good condition 
— for only when tools are sharp is carving 
a delight — let him pay a carpenter, cabinet- 
maker, or, better still, a wood-carver, if one 
is within reach, for the instruction which 
will come of watching, on one or two occa- 
sions, while a set of tools are being sharp- 
ened. Benn Pitman. 



grass green, shading with the same, and for warmer tones 
use mixing yellow with grass green, shading with brown 
green. Mix deep purple with grass green for gray shadows 
or lights, and outline all the foliage with brown green. 
Outline the roses with either carmine or English rose. 
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The third of this set of six plates — which will be sup- 
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" Kappa " furnishes the following direc- 
tions for the treatment of the lamp vase 
shown herewith. Full-size drawings of the sunflowers 
are given in the supplement sheets. Make the centre of 
the flowers orange yellow, the petals light clear yellow, 
the outlines and shading brown green. Make the 
leaves deep green (brown green and emerald green), the 
veins of the under side of the leaves and small stems 
brown green and apple green, the large stems mostly 
brown green. The background is clouded red (orange 
red, red brown and black). The vase form illustrated, 
" Florence Vase " (ivory white ware), is a good one for 
use as a lamp, as it 
permits a good-siz- 
ed burner. The 
design may, of 
course, be applied 
to other shapes, 
either for use as 
lamp or vase. 
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plemented by a design for a fish platter — is given among 
our supplement sheets. The larger weed is to be 
painted in grass green, the tips being of a mixture of 
grass green and mixing yellow, and shading with brown 
green. The smaller weed is of light carmine, tipped 
with grass green, shaded with carmine No. 2. For the 
fish, use for the backs bluish gray, the fins yellow, for 
mixing with gray lines. The eye is black, with yellow 
ring around it. Scratch out the light. For the mouth 
and under side of body, use a thin wash of carmine 




THE ROSE 

PLA TE 
DESIGNS. 

La France 
Roses form the 
design of the second 
plate of the set 
'(see Plate 651). 
This delicate pink 
flower will look 
well placed direct- 
ly on the ivory 
white of the china, 
or a pale green 
background will be 
effective. Moss 
green J. put on in 
a delicate wash, 
gives a yellow green 
tint, and for a blue 
green tint, mix a 
little deep blue 

green with grass green, and put this on in a pale wash. 
Erase all color from the china for the design. Use 
either " English rose" or light carmine for the flowers, 
and shade with the same. Keep the rolled-over tips of 
the petals in very pale color. Mix a little blue with 
grass green, and wash on this color in a medium tint 
for the calyxes. For the stems use grass green and a 
little mixing yellow with it, shading with brown green. 
For the cool greens of the leaves, mix a little blue with 



PART OF THE DETAILS OF THE ABOVE. 
(for full working size, see supplement plate 652.) 



No. 1. If the entire plate is tinted, use apple green or 
grass green as a background. A pretty effect may be 
had by simply tinting the border and putting in the water 
lines in the same color. 



A dirty yellow tint of the carmine after the firing in- 
dicates either that the temperature was too low or that 
the color was put on too thick. Should the temperature 
be too high the carmine will become lilac or violet. 



VIII.— TREATMENT (Continued). 

If you do not quite understand the handling of the 
brush, it may puzzle you to know how much water to 
use. Few beginners seem to rely on their own experi- 
ence in this particular, but expect to gain from a teacher 
the " modus operandi " for every step they take. The 
truth is the number of drops of water to be taken up by 
the brush cannot be definitely stated. The 
qualities of paper differ so much, the size of» 
the brush is an important consideration, 
and the style of painting — whether in broad, 
free washes, or careful, fine photographic 
touches — is another. Only one general 
rule can be given : Use enough water to 
flow evenly over the surface to be covered. 
Use enough color at the first stroke to give 
the tone desired. In most cases this must 
be deepened somewhat after the painting is 
perfectly dry. 

Water-color painting is more transparent, 
more forcible, when not worked up with 
repeated washes. 

Use as large a brush as you can con- 
veniently work with. If you do this, you 
will not need to repeat the washes, for the 
simple reason that you can take up more 
color at one time. Keep two glasses of 
water at your side — one to wash the brush 
in, the other to wet the brush for the paint. 
All teachers will not so advise you. Many, 
especially those who work in landscape, 
seem rather to prefer to use a glass of 
water darkened with every color on the 
palette, and the palette itself in a muddy 
condition. This may do for those thorough- 
ly conversant with the art, but for the young student it 
would be worse than perplexing — it would be ruinous. 
The clearer and more delicate the tints in flower-painting 
the more satisfactory the result. 

In painting a group there will be more or less flowers 
or leaves of the same tint ; it is well enough to paint all 
these while the brush is charged with that particular 
color, leaving the finishing up or final touches on the 
whole group to be done at the same time. Some will say 
put on the darkest tones of the picture in the first strokes, 

leaving the high 
lights for the last ; 
others say put in 
the high lights first. 
• There is only one 
thing to recom- 
mend the latter 
method, which is 
this : When the 
lightest tint of col- 
or is put upon a 
petal or leaf the 
whole surface of 
that particular leaf 
will become satura- 
ted with the water 
used, and, of course, 
with the color, so 
that the darker 
shading when add- 
ed will blend in- 
sensibly with the 
light tint, and the 
gradation will be 
good without an 
effort. If this dark- 
er shade runs too 
much into the light 
part use a bit of 
blotting - paper to 
absorb it. I advise 
beginners to try 
both methods, and 
continue to work in whichever is the more satisfactory. 

There is one material used in water-color painting which 
is of more importance than even the colors, and that is the 
paper. Take it as a rule in all cases that you never will 
satisfy yourself by working on American paper. I have 
had numbers of samples of paper sent to me for exami- 
nation (some where the surface of Whatman's paper was 
studiously copied), and, though the appearance was fault- 
less, my very brush seemed to know the difference and 
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refused to give results I hoped for. The English water- 
color paper, even down to the thinner varieties, is incom- 
parably superior to anything that is sold. 

IX.— LANDSCAPE. 

One can readily understand that the painting of a land- 
scape in water-colors involves considerable knowledge 
in drawing. You cannot dab a green spot for a tree on 
your paper, a purple-gray prominence for a mountain, 
without some idea as to their relative position. So, once 
for all, if you cannot draw, do not try to paint out-of- 
doors. Your teacher may kindly (?) sketch the view 
roughly for you, and you may color it ; but you know, 
and he knows, the picture is not yours, but his. And 
how can you succeed at all unless he is at your side ? 
Do not be guilty of this shamming. 

Learn to draw. Learn to draw the objects on the 
table, in the room, from the window, and the drawing 
out-of-doors will follow easily and as a matter of course. 

So I will say you have chosen your point, your pad is 
on your knee, your brushes and colors in hand, the cup 
of water at your side. There are two methods of pro- 
ceeding — you may begin with the background or sky, 
or you may begin with the foreground. Sometimes, for 
reasons, it is best to take one, sometimes the other. 
When you thoroughly understand your colors it does not 
matter which you choose. The English method is to be-, 
gin with the background or distance, and work forward, 
putting a faint wash over the whole in the appropriate 
colors, and with two other washes completing the work. 
You have seen examples of this in the English water- 
color books. 

In this country this method is but little used, and it is 
safe to say that the crispest, most transparent landscapes 
by our native artists are painted on very different 
principles. 

You have been waiting : Let us begin. It will be with 
the sky. I cannot tell what the day may be that you 
have chosen ; it may be a dull day, without a tinge of 
blue in the sky ; it may be a cloudless day, and all blue. 
But whatever sort of day it is, suit your wash of color 
over the sky to the color of the sky. If you have 
handled your colors at all, you will know that light red, 
cobalt or new blue, and yellow ochre, will give you a 
gray sky, and that sky blue is not cobalt used clear, or 
new blue, or ultramarine. Celeste blue comes nearest, 
but even that requires, as all the blues do, a little yellow 
added to soften it. If it is a blue sky do not paint 
it blue in one tint from the top of your paper to the 
edge of the horizon. You will notice the hue is much 
lighter in tone, perhaps, at some hours of the day, cer- 
tainly on a clear day lighter, even to yellowness, on the 
horizon. Use the color, modified clearer, deeper at the 
top of your picture, and without adding more color add 
a good deal more water, and that will soften it to the 
horizon. Allow the. color to run over into the mountains 
or trees that may bound the horizon. Now wait a mo- 
ment for the paper to dry whether there are mountains 
or trees next the horizon, in either case you may safely 
use crimson lake (or light red is better), new blue, and 
yellow ochre or raw Sienna, using more of one color 
than of the others, and thus realizing another color than 
a gray, for you already know that a combination of these 
colors will make a gray. You do not need a gray on 
the mountains or on the trees, and yet it is in substance 
a gray. It may be a green gray, or a purple gray, or a 
blue gray, or a yellow gray. Choose which is best, and, 
beginning at the base of the object, work upward toward 
the sky ; if the paper is moist, as it should be, there .will 
be no harsh line of color, and therein will lie the charm. 
If you can put on this tint as deep as required, your 
work will be all the better for it. Proceed, then, with the 
trees, or slope, or houses, and finally down to the fore- 
ground. After the sky and distance are painted use the 
colors comparatively dry in the rest of the drawing, ex- 
cept, perhaps, with the immediate foreground. As that 
should be as simple as possible, a wash of color may, 
perhaps, be enough. 

It is impossible to give more than a schedule of colors 
for trees, there is such a variety of tones. If you make 
your greens without the foundation colors of Hooker's 
greens or terre verte, or sap green, put upon the palette 
Antwerp blue, new blue, yellow ochre, raw Sienna, burnt 
Sienna, Indian yellow, and lemon yellow, or gamboge and 
brown madder. Mix all the yellows separately with all 
the blues, and choose the best. Do not make a sharp, 
bright green ; rather follow the olive tints. If you could 
paint out-of-doors in late September or early October 
you would understand what I mean. 



Paint a corn-field after the corn is stacked, not as many- 
hued as you will see it, but simply, without much detail, 
and the soft, mellow tones will insensibly come to you. 

Do not paint many houses, at least not new ones. Old 
stone houses are the painter's delight. The grays, both 
cold and warm, with the browns, are used largely for 
these. Do not forget the dashes of light red or Indian 
red under the edges of the roofs and window-sills. 

L. Steele Kellogg. 

( To be continued!) 
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The Transferrotype Paper.— It would seem that 

there is no end to the novelties and new applications in photography. 
It is scarcely a month since Dr. Piffard introduced his flash light, 
which was so promptly accepted by the fraternity that magne- 
sium, which was in the market at about thirty-five cents an ounce^ 
within ten days was *' cornered," and we were glad to purchase it 
at a dollar. There is, however, a good supply now at the normal 
rates, and every amateur, no doubt, has arranged for his evening 
seance ! Now comes another wonderful novelty in Eastman's 
Transferrotype Paper, a name a little too literal to be eupho- 
nious. It is for the purpose of transferring the photographic 
image after development to any substance known,. whether it be 
metal, glass, wood, canvas or china. Its adaptability is wonder- 
ful. Contact or enlarged prints are made upon this paper in pre- 
cisely the same manner as upon the well-known " permanent 
bromide paper " — the same emulsion being used for both. When 
fixed and washed, the print is laid face down upon the object to 
which it is desired to transfer the picture ; after drying, under 
pressure, the paper is removed by the application of hot water, 
leaving the print upon the object where it was dried. The oper- 
ation is easy and certain, and the results surpassingly beautiful. 
By this process, opal, window and lantern transparencies can be 
made with less trouble and cost than by any other method. One 
of the multitudinous applications of this process will be the trans- 
ferring of pictures to canvas and placques, so that the amateur 
artist can color or paint them as he may desire. The film is so 
thin and yet so permanent that I think it will be perfectly safe to 
paint upon. Mr. Eastman publishes full directions for the work- 
ing of the process. The business announcement of the Eastman 
Co. will be found in its proper place. 

Hydrokinone Developer.— Mr. John Carbutt, of 
Philadelphia, one of the most progressive and scientific photogra- 
phers in the country, promptly experimented in the Piffard light 
and the new developer, and sends out the following formula for 
transparencies and photo-engravers' negatives : • 

No. i. — Soda carbonate, 400 grains ; water, 8 ounces. No. 2. 
— Hydrokinone, 96 grains ; soda sulphite, 480 grains ; water, 8 
ounces. Developer. — No. 1, 2 drachms; No. 2, 4 drachms; 
water, 2 ounces. One or two drops ten per cent solution of 
bromide of potassium. He recommends the above developer for 
lantern slide transparencies, and the making of very intense nega- 
tives from black and white drawings or engravings, for photo- 
engravers' use. Of course it is understood that intensity is im- 
parted by longer development. 

Portable Compressed Gas.— Mr. T. C. Hepworth, 

a distinguished London scientist, writes concerning the recent in- 
troduction of steel cylinders for compressed gases instead of the very 
bulky iron ones previously in use. The innovation is one which 
photographers,, lecturers and all who are interested in the lime- 
light will welcome. Mr. Hepworth had four lectures to deliver 
recently in as many different towns. Instead of having oxygen 
to make in each place for his lime-light illustrations, he carried a 
bottle holding forty feet of gas, compressed into a steel bottle thirty 
inches long and five inches in diameter. The initial pressure is 
about 500 pounds on the square inch, but as the. bottles are tested 
up to 4000 pounds, there is little risk of accident. The oxygen is 
obtained direct from the atmosphere. Hitherto potassic-chlorate 
has been almost the sole source of the oxygen used for experi- 
mental and other purposes. 

Gunpowder Pictures.— A well-known photogra- 
pher recently wishing to make some instantaneous pictures at night, 
and not having any gun-cotton at hand, exposed two plates on a 
group of friends, using as an illuminant in each case a few grains of 
gunpowder and about fifteen grains of powdered magnesium. The 
results, so far as exposure was concerned, were very good, and 
plainly demonstrated that by the aid of reflectors extremely suc- 
cessful portraits may be taken at night in an ordinary room. 
The objection, however, to gunpowder is that it gives off smoke, 
an inconvenience which does not attend the use of gun-cotton. 

The Flash Light. — I have found it necessary to in- 
crease the quantities of both gun-cotton and magnesium in order to 
get sufficient light for a rectilinear lens or for a portrait lens, stop- 
ped down to insure sharpness in a group or large room. I now use 
from seven to ten grains of gun-cotton well loosened up, and fif- 
teen to twenty grains of the magnesium powder. For single fig- 
ures and portrait lens with ordinary stop the original formula is 
sufficient — say, five grains of cotton and ten of the magnesium 
powder. 

Proposed Change of Name. — A proposal has been 

made by some of the officers of the Society of Amateur Photogra- 
phers of New York to change the name to the " New York Camera 
Club." The change will be a welcome one, for the present title is not 
only a long one, difficult to remember, but inconsistent with the 
fact that some professionals are leading spirits in the society. 



A Photo-Damascene Process.— The Rev. Dr. 

Goodwin, of Newark, has long been one of the leading amateurs of 
America,and has made several inventions in the line of the art which 
have been patented and gone into practical use. He has now invent- 
ed a process for etching upon silver, gold, or, in fact, any metal, the 
most elaborate designs. The covers of a valuable book, the sides 
of which were silver plates, had been photo-engraved and the 
etched lines filled with enamel, producing the most exquisite 
damascene effect. The doctor informs me that he can apply his 
process to rounded surfaces, such as vases, pitchers, or goblets. 
Of course, if such pictures can be made at all by photography, it 
is just as practicable to make the most elaborate design as those 
which are simple. Some three or four years ago I made some 
charming pictures on copper, which were used at the time for mak- 
ing transfers on biscuit ware, and which afterward were burned 
in. My results were on flat plates, and, of course, were in in- 
taglio. The transfers were made by filling the lines with mineral 
colors and then taking impressions on soft paper on a copper plate 
press in the usual manner. The fresh impressions were then ap- 
plied to the biscuit, and '* offsets" were made. The paper being 
removed, the pictures or designs remained on the ware, which was 
then fired. 

Ladies in doubt as to how to dress for a photographic 
picture would do well to bear in mind the following facts : Dark 
brown, dark green, maroon, and plain black materials, without 
gloss, will take a rich black color. Silks of the same color will take 
considerably lighter. Snuff-brown, dark leather, dark drab, scar- 
let, cherry, dark orange, crimson, and slate will take a very rich 
drab color. Violet, blue, purple, pink, and magenta all take very 
light, and should not be used in dressing for a photographic sitting. 
The hair should not be very wet or glossy. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MOON.— It is, I think, some 
fifteen years since Mr. Louis M. Rutherford, of New York, made 
a series of negatives of the moon, which were so excellent that 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences bestowed upon the distinguished 
scientist and amateur photographer a grand medal of honor. 
He was not only skilful but fortunate, as he succeeded in making 
a stereoscopic picture of the moon, which could only be accom- 
plished by securing upon a certain date or period after the first 
was made a precisely similar negative of the moon at a slightly 
different inclination. The slightest cloud or haze would have lost 
him the much-coveted result. The stereoscopic prints from the 
negatives gave a wonderfully realistic effect — the moon looking 
as in nature, like a great sphere floating in air. The negatives 
were so sharp and distinct that they were enlarged to about twenty 
inches with excellent effect. The original image received on the 
photographic plate did not much exceed one inch in diameter, 
and at that time the plates were so slow that the use of an ampli- 
fier was impracticable — in fact, it was considered a marvel that 
the plate could be preserved in a wet condition during the several 
minutes' exposure necessary. It was before the days of instan- 
taneous bromide plates. The most important results since then 
are reported to have been accomplished by Mr. Henry C. Maine, 
associate editor of the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chron- 
icle, an enthusiastic amateur astronomer. He has recently pro- 
duced some photographs of the moon of great excellence. The 
instrument used was a silver on glass reflecting telescope of thir- 
teen inches aperture and seventy-eight inches focal length, of his 
own construction. The image of the moon at the principal focus 
is about three quarters of an inch in diameter, but in the latest 
photographs this image is enlarged to about one three quarters 
inches diameter by means of an amplifier or Barlow lens. A 
negative image is in this way secured directly of the above dimen- 
sions. The brilliancy of the focal image is so great that drop 
shutter exposures are possible, producing negatives very sharp and 
well defined. Contact and enlarged paper prints of these neg- 
atives showed a surprising amount of detail in the pictures. The 
enlargements were fifteen inches in diameter. The moon was 
represented at about trie first quarter and full phase. 

Dead Black for Lens Tubes.— Triturate lamp- 
black with thin starch either in a mortar or on a piece of glass 
with a knife, thinning with water to the desired consistency. Mr. 
F. York says this is a capital and cheap substitute for Indian ink 
for blocking out or writing on cardboard and stencilling. I have 
found that lampblack triturated with very thin spirit varnish an- 
swered admirably for the same thing. 

Color Sensitive Plates.— I had a severe but 

successful test of the color sensitive plates recently. I had to 
copy a magnificent set of the "Liber Studiorum" of Turner — 
etchings, printed deeply on yellow India paper in a warm brown 
ink, and, of course, old. All efforts to secure satisfactory neg- 
atives by the wet process or by the ordinary dry plate were futile. 
With the eosin plates, however, a series of very successful neg- 
atives was finally secured. I therefore suggest the use of eosin 
plates to those who, in future, may have to make copies of old 
yellow engravings and manuscripts. 

Lighting up Dark Corners.— An experienced pho- 
tographer says that he has succeeded in brightening up the dark 
corners of a room by means of kerosene lamps so placed as to be 
concealed from the view of the lens ; and these lamps, conforming 
to the other lighting, brighten up the darker parts with great advan- 
tage to the picture. He says that, when possible, the camera 
should be set to at least one third of the height of the room to be 
photographed. 

Progress Backward. — The twenty-five-year-old 

Shaw patent sliding plate holder has been reinvented in Eng- 
land, and a camera which enables the operator to make a picture 
first on one end or half of a plate and then is closed and moved 
till the other end is in position for another picture. As each pic- 
ture should be carefully developed by itself, or at least, be so that 
it could be retarded or " moved on," the return to old ways is 
not an advantage, to say nothing of the want of novelty. 



